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A. 


4Eschylusand Euripides compared, 357. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, the Peace of, 443. 

= and the Sicilian expedition, 
1. 

Aldermen, first mention of, 11. 

American State Constitutions, 332— 
their characteristic feature, 582. 

Archeology, Greek, its connection 
with Greek literature, 184—wider 
conception of classical scholarship, 
186—recognition of the material re- 
mains of antiquity as objects of 
study, 187. 

Architecture, Grecian and Gothic, 188 
—the Pelasgic style, 191—earliest 
known Doric architecture, 192— 
tombs at Beni Hassan, 195—usual 
form of roof, 197—modes of lighting 
temples, 198—the hypethral, true 
meaning, 201. 

Aristophanes, 334—his eleven extant 

plays, 336—the ‘ Acharnians,’ ib.— 
the ‘Knights,’ 338—reputation as a 
comic poet, 343—the ‘ Clouds,’ ib.— 
satire on Socrates, 344—attempts to 
purify the Athenian taste, 345— 
the ‘Wasps,’ 346 — discrepancies 
explained, 349—the ‘ Peace,’ 350— 
the ‘ Birds,” 351—Alcibiades and the 
Sicilian expedition, 352—the ‘ Ly- 
sistrata,’ 354—the ‘Thesmophoria- 
TUBE,’ ib.—the ‘Frogs,’ 355—the 
lesiazuse,’ 360—the ‘Plutus,’ 
361—Mr. Blaydes’ 's emendations, 363 
—various emendations of the plays, 
364—criticism of the ‘Knights’ and 
other plays, 369—his keen appre- 
ciation for the beauties of nature, 372 
—com; with Swift, 373. 

Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
its intri and swindling, 88—gi- 
gantic liabilities, 91. 

Australians, their extraordinary suc- 
cess in cricket matches, 492. 
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D’Avenal, Vicomte, ‘Richelieu et la 
Monarchie absolue,’ 374—on the un- 
written Constitution of the French 
nation, 376—despotism of Francis I., 
377—one-sided view of Richelien’s 
character, 378—*The Nobility and 
its Decay,’ 379—F rench finances, ib. 
the gabelle, 381—the taille, 382-383. 


B. 


Bacon, Francis, on the consoling influ- 
ences of a garden, 411. 

Baker, Sir Samuel, on the state of 
Egypt, 287. ’ 

Ballot, mode of working, 259. 

Becquer, Gustav Adolfo, early death, 
75—influence of his poems, 76. 

Belgium, its electoral code, 325. 

Bentham, Jeremy, his opinionsof Demo- 
eracy, 311—weakness in his argu- 
ment, 312—over-estimate of human 
nature, 313. 

oo Abbé de, describes Massillon, 


Bil = the Better Government of 
London, its provisions, 25. 

Bismarck, Prince, at the Conference 
about Egypt, 279—the ‘friendship 
of Germany’ for England, 280—on 
ministers of state being great ora- 

Blampignon, ML, his epil fi 

mpignon, M., his epilogue on fin- 

ishing the works of Massillon, 497. 

— F. M. H., his critical edition 
of Aristophanes’ 's Plays, 363—emen- 
dations, 364. 

Boer Supremacy in South Africa, 151. 

Borrow, George, his dramatic power - 
of writing, 428. 

Bourdaloue on hearing one of Massil- 
lon’s sermons, 500. 

Box, Mr. Charles,‘ The English Game 
of Cricket,’ 458. 

Breda, the Peace of, 440. 
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Brissot de Warville, his ‘ Recherches 
ph iques,’ 307. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, 140. 

Byron, Lord, his spontaneity, 172. 


Cc. 


wer of, 327. 
on de, his ‘ Dolores,’ 


Cabinet, the, 
Campoamor, 
74. 


Charles I, and the City of London, 17. 

Chéruel, M., on the despotism in 
Louis X1.’s time, 377. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, his attack 
upon France, 283. 

Clarence, Duke of (WilliamIV.), undue 
interference in Croker’s Department 
in the Admiralty, 530—resigns, 531. 

Clarke, W., his slow bowling, 472— 
starts the ‘ All England Eleven,’ 477. 
See Cricket. 

Cleon, attacked by Aristophanes, 338 
—modern antitypes, 343. 

Collings, Dr. Sam., his ‘ Present State 


of Russia,’ 109—its music, 112—mar- | 


riage ceremonies, 113. 

Collins, W. Lucas, hig ‘ Aristophanes 
for English Readers,’ 339. 

Congo River Treaty, the, 282. 

Country Life, 400—the uncertainty of 
land tenure, 401—number of estates 
offered for sale, ib,—increase of su- 


burban villas, 402—field sports, and | 


fox-hunting, 403-405—hare-hunting, 
405—objects of interest, 406—draw- 


backs of a country town, 408—its | 
society, 409—garden, its pleasures | 


and trials, ib.—Lord Bacon on his 
garden, 411—William Lawson and 
his ‘ clove-july-flowers,’ ib.—cultiva- 
tion of the rose, 412, 418—defects in 


416—tree-planting, 
417—Byron’s oak at Newstead, ib. 
—size and growth of various trees,418 
—the | sa tree, 419—sparrows and 
their destructiveness, 419, 420—the 
charm of books, 420—taste in selec- 
ting, 421—Charles St. John’s works, 
422—books of travel, 423-425—no- 
vels, 425-427—sensational tales, 427 
—modern general literature, 428. 

* Crescent and the Cross,’ the, by Eliot 
Warburton, 424. 

Cricket, 458—early reference to, 460— 
meeting to discuss the laws of the 
game, ib.—derivation of name, ib. 
—its merits, 462—early gee ib. 
—changes in, 463—weight of ball, 


464—use of the word ‘ bat,’ ib.—the | 
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lebone Club, established by 

464—Sevenoaks Vine Club, 465 
—contest between the ‘ All d 
Eleven’ and Twenty-two of the 
county, 466—former heavy betting on 
matches, 466, 467—scores kept by 
notches, 468—‘ stumped out,’ 469— 
change in bowling, ib.—slow bowlers 
and fast bowlers, 470—round-arm 
bowling, 7b.—controversy about, 471 
—slow round-arm bowlers, 473 — 
single-wicket matches, 474—match 
of Osbaldeston and Lambert against 
Lord F. Beauclerk and F. Howard, 
ib.—match between Dearman and 
Mynn, 475—leading players, 476— 
wandering clubs, 477—‘I Zingari’ 
and ‘All England Eleven,’ «.— 
abuses, 478—the Marylebone Club 
become lessees of Lord’s ground for 
99 years, ib.—restrictions on bowling 
removed, 479—revival of county, ib. 
—‘cricket schism, 480—relative 
strength of amateur and professional 
play, 481—Players and Gentlemen, 
482—Mr. Grace’s remarkable abili- 
ties, 4 te-money matches, 48+ 
—Public Schools and University 
matches, 485—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 486-488—Eton and Harrow, 
488—improvement in grounds, 489— 
effect of changeable weather, tb.— 
number of the winning score, 490— 
not played by the French, 492— 
success of the Australian players, <b. 
—the Pheenix Club in Dublin, ib.— 
eulogy on Mr. R. Grimston, 493. 

‘Croker Papers,’ the, 518—their value 

in vindicating his reputation, ib.— 
his birth and early years, 521, 522 
--at Trinity College, Dublin, 522 
—studies for the r, #b.—letters 
to the ‘Times’ on the French Re- 
volution, ib.—the ‘Cabinet’ and 
the ‘Picnic, 523 — goes on the 
Munster Circuit, ib.—marriage, ib. 
—elected for Downpatrick, 
first speech, 524—acquaintance wit! 
Canning, ib.—Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, ib—meets the Duke of 
Welli: 525—anecdotes of him, 
526—defends the Duke of York, 527 
—writes for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
ib.—the bony . oe 
Secretary to the iralty, 
discovers serious defalcations, ib.— 
ability and zeal, 530—opinion against 
a ial medal for the Algerine 
ple 531 — a favourite with 
George IV., 5832—the King and 
Sheridan, 533-535—encounter with 
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Tierney in Committee of Supply, 
535-537 — induces Parliament 

purchase the E Marbles, 537 
—friendship for Peel, ib.—visit to 
Paris, 538—at the Field of Water- 


Cnn , Moma founds ~, 4 
u proposal for bringing | 

[Needle to England, 4 tal | 
anecdotes from his Note-Book, 541 | 
—death of his son, ib.—his desire to | 
see Peel in office, 543—made a | 
Privy Councillor, 545—resigns his , 
office at the Admiralty, 546—opinion | 
of the Reform Bill, 547—celebrated | 
speech in reply to Macaulay, ib.— | 
retires from public life, 548—his , 
library at West Moulsey, 549— | 
persuades Peel to grant pensions | 


Cleopatra’s 


to Mrs. Somerville and others, 


551—his Article on the Corn Law 


Association, 554—distress at Peel’s 

change of opinion, ib. — se 

tion from him, 555—memoranda 
of the Duke of Wellington’s conver- 
sation, 556-560—relations with Lord 
Hertford, 560—Disraeli’s animosit 

to him, 561—article on Macaulay’s 
history, 562—first symptoms of ill- 
ness, 563—death, 564 


Crookshank, Dr., on the cruelties and 
torturings in Egypt, 290 
Crozat on Massillon’s sermons, 501, 


D. 


Dante, his reticence, 166—habit of 
self-communing, 167. 

Democracy, Representative, 229 f.— 
a prolétaire, its results in Rome and 
Paris, 236—landed, of the United 
States and Switzerland, ib. — an 
English, 238—checks and balances 
of the Federal system, 240—ex- 
travagancies of, 242. See Redistri- 
bution. 

——, the Nature of, 297 — nothing 
but a form of government, 299— 
inverted monarchy, i.—the first 
necessity of a State to be durable, 
300—obedience to law, 301—its re- 
—* legislation not peculiar, 302 
—the Federal constitutions of the 
United States and of the Swiss, 303 

—‘Towards Democracy, 304—ex- 
treme fragility, 305—small amount 
of respect for it, 307—writings of 
the disciples of Rousseau, b.—three 
definite forms of Government, 309— 
Athenian and Roman Republics, 310 
— stability of the British Consti- 
tution, ib. — Jeremy Bentham’s 





opinions, 311-313—Popular Justice, 
315 — experiments in Popular 
Government, 316 — representation, 
. 317—+the principle of the Pléebiscite, 
and result of the Referendum, 318— 
Party and Party Government, 319— 
resemblance between Party discip- 
pen and military discipline, 320— 
et, 321—in the French 
See lic, 322—at the elections of 
the Roman Republic, 323—Party 
strife in the Greek States, ib.—effect 
of generalization on the multitude, 
324—the Electoral Code of Belgium, 
325—constitutional provisions in the 
United States, ib.—powers of the 
Crown, 326—of the Cabinet, 327— 
of the House of Lords, 328—of the 
House of Commons, 329—theory of 
the Mandate, ib.—provisions of the 
Constitution of New York, 331— 
American State Constitution, 332. 
Diana, Temple of, at Ephesus, dis- 
coveries by Mr. Wood, 204—restora- 
tion by Fergusson, 206—his 
arrangements of the 127 columns, 
207—enormous size of its architraves, 
208—treatment of the two fronts, 209. 
Dicasteries, the Athenian, 348. 
Dickens, Charles, his power of depict- 
ing character, 426. 
Disraeli’s, Mr., attacks on Croker, 553. 
Dubois, consecrated Archbishop of 
Cambrai by Massillon, 508. 
Dufferin, uk on the expansion of 
England, 159. 


EK, 
Elgin Marbles, their purchase secured 

by Mr. Croker, 537. 
En eed and her Second Colonial 
mpire, 134—the true Colonial in- 
stinct, 137— immigrants in Algoa 
Bay, ib.—relations of the Colonies 
to the mother-country, 138—number 
of English Colonists, 139—increase 
of trade, 141—State-aided emigra- 
tion, ib.— Government policy in 
South Africa, 142—appointment of 
Mr. J. Mackenzie, 143—administra- 
tion of Zulu affairs, 145—the Co- 
lonists dissociated from the Homo 
Government, ib.— the Kimberley 
policy, 146—protectorate of Basuto- 
nd and cnmeniien of the Transkei, 
147—democratic basis of the Consti- 
tution, ib,—Education Department, 
ib.—state of affairs in Africa, 148— 
Boer patriotism, 149—magnitude of 
our colonial question, 150 — the 
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Transvaal Delegates, 150—Boer su- 
premacy, 151— annexation or pro- 
tectorate of New Guinea and the 
West Pacific Islands, 153—the Inter- 
Colonial Convention, 154—its reso- 
lutions, 155—a Federal union, 157— 


‘African Belgium,’ 289—cruelties and 
tortures, 290—recal of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, ib.—ignorance of the working 
man, 292—mode of demanding a 
vote, ib.—Mr. Spurgeon’s admissions, 
293—prospects of the future, 295. 


increase of our commerce with the | Fox-hunting, its decline in England, 
British Colonies, 158. 403. See Country Life. 
Erie railway, the, various managers of, | France under Richelieu, 374 — the 
vish issue of shares, 88. various tendencies towards a revolu- 
Espronceda, representative of the tion, 376—financial system, 379—its 
yronic School in Spain, 65—first dreadful exactions, 380—the gabelle. 
Epic poem, 66—in London and ib.—smuggling by dogs, 381—the 
Paris, ib.—death, 67—‘El Diablo taille, 382, 383—problem of French 
Mundo,’ 68. history, ual extension of 
Eton and Harrow cricket matches, 488. the royal power, 386—want of unity 
and common brotherhood in the 
F. provinces, 387 — aristocratic arro- 
gance, ib.—state of affairs after the 
Federal System, the, checks and death of Henry IV., 388—foreign 
balances of, 240. policy, 389. See Richelieu. : 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, repudiates | Frere, Sir Bartle, his African policy, 
the Constitution of 1812, banishes or 152— burial in St. Paul’s, #b.— 
imprisons all Liberal men of letters, his treatment by Mr. Gladstone, 267. 
46—his strange character, 48— 
restoration to absolute power, 49. G 
Fergusson, Mr. James, ‘ The Parthenon “ 
and the Lighting of Greek Temples,’ | Gabelle, the most odious tax, 381. 
184 f.—*The Temple of Diana at | Gaston d’Orléans, his detestable cha- 
Ephesus,’ 204 f. racter, 393— plans to assassinate 
Ferry, M., his account of the Egyptian Richelieu, 395, 396. 
agreement with Mr. Gladstone, 273. | George III. and the City of London, 19. 
Firth, Mr., and the London Municipal IV.’s taste for music, 532—love 
Bill, 24. of children, ib.—conversation about 
Sheridan, 532-535. 


Foreign Policy, Mr. Gladstone’s, 267 
—treatment of Sir Bartle Frere, ib. | Gladstone, Mr., his language on the 


—weakness and folly in India, en- 
croachments of Russia, 268—and 
occupation of Sarakhs, 269—rivalry 
with Lord Beaconsfield, 270—‘ mili- 


third reading of the Franchise Bill, 
232—only parallel to it in 1830-32, 
234 — confidential understanding 
with M. Ferry, 272—letter to Count 


tary operations’ in t, ib, — Karolyi, 281—parallel between him 
surrender of the financial control, and Pericles, 339-341. 
272—concession to France, i.— | Gloucester, Duke of, anecdote of, 535. 
Secret Treaty with, 273—secrecy of | Gordon, Patrick, 110—his diary, 111 
the Government, 274—new way of —quells the Streltsi revolt, 118. 
applying ‘gag law, 276—‘plan | Gowen, Mr., and the Philadelphia and 
for the neutralization of Egyptian Reading railway, 84-86. 

territory, 277 — the Schouvaloff | Grace, Mr. W. G., remarkable abilities 
agreement, 278—the friendship of as a cricketer, 483. 

Germany, 279, 280—the reversal of | Grimston, Mr. Robert, his exertions 
‘Tory Machinery, 280 —letter to for cricket, 493. 

Count Kérolyi, 281—Bismarck on | Guilds and City Companies, 16. 
orators as Ministers of State, ib. | Gustavus Adolphus, his pact with 
—value of the French Alliance, 283 Richelieu, 391. See France. 

—our final withdrawal from Egypt 
fixed by France, 284— Egyptian H 
prospects, 285 — concessions of } ~ 
France, 286—Sir 8. Baker’s state- | Hamilton, Alexander, on corruption 
ment, 287—the rights of Turkey, 288 in the British Constitution, 321. 
—exclusion of British ships from the , Miss, and Peter the Great, 
Svez Canal in time of war, 289—an 124. 
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Sir William, errors of his 
scheme for the Better Government 
of London, 38. 

Hare, Mr., his system of proportional 
representation, 254. 

Hare-hunting, 405. See Country Life. 

Hartington, Lo is speech on the 


rd, h 
House of Lords and the Franchise 
me: rs ts certain il 
enry I. gran privileges to 
the citizens of London, 11. ” 
IIL.’s attack on the privileges 
of the City of London, 13. 
Herreros, Breton de los, his comedy 
* Marce 


la,’ 57. 
Hypethral temples, 197, 201. 
L 


‘In Memoriam,’ the Three Poems, 162 


—the three subjects compared, 163 


—different tone in which the subject | 


is approached, 164, 165—distinctive 
characteristics of the three poets, 
181. 

India, English Pear in, 268. 
Inter-colonial Convention at Sydney, 
resolutions about New Guinea, 155. 

Ireland, hovel suffrage in, 229. 


Isabel of Spain, birth of, 58—oath of | 


allegiance to her, 54. 


J. 


St. John, Charles, his striking sketches 
of life in the woods and fields, 422, 
423. 


K, 


Kimberley, Lord, his policy in the | 


Basuto war, 144, 146. 


L. 


Lamb, Charles, his idea of the country 
taken from Covent Garden, 429. 

Larra, Mariano José de, his ‘ion 
for knowledge, 58—his ‘ Cartas del 
Pobrecito Hablador,’ 59—suicide, 60 
—on literature, 61—‘ Antiquities of 
Merida,” 62—‘ All Souls’ Day,’ 63— 
Zorrilla’s verses at his funeral, 70. 

Lawson, William, on the ‘Clove-july- 
flowre, 411. 

Lesur’s mention of ‘ Peter the Great’s 
Testament,’ 131. 

Lever, Charles, scant appreciation of 
his writings, 427. 

Lighting of Greek Temples, 191, 197 f. 
—by a clerestory, 199—the h 
thral form, 201—parallels in India, 
203. 
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iste * Scores and Biographies,’ 


Lista, — —s eine reformer 
in Spain, is efforts against 
fantastic medievalism, 57. 

Lloyd, Mr. Clifford, on hw state of 

Lenton, 290—his recal, ib 

. 1—beginning of 
history, 5—no mention 
of by ed 6—the Roman wall, ib. 
* battle of "Crayford, T—ca ital of 
the East Saxons, ib.—Al wrests 
it from the Danes, 8—later Saxon 
period, ib.—building of the Tower, 
10—Portreeves, ib.—Sheriffs and 
Aldermen, sade 2 fire in 1136, 12 
—domestic life, #b—Henry IIL’s 
attack on the privileges of the City, 
13—Edward I. restores them, ib.— 
— between “City pailde 16 
Pp ies, 15—Ci 16 
Pecan! Elisabeth, hr of 
Dr. Lamb, ib.—resistance to Charles 
Z. 18—disaffection under Charles II., 
ib.—the quo warranto writ, ib.— 
ancient rights restored by William 
and Mary, 19—gquarrel between 
George III. and the Corporation, ib. 
—Metropolitan area, 21—tendency 
to a Democratic constitution, 22 
—-provisions of the Bill for the 
Better Government of, 25—the pro- 
posed new Corporation, 26—com- 
pared with Manchester, 27—objec- 
tions to the scheme, 28—the Gene- 
ral Council, 29—present checks on 
expenditure, 30—amount of pa- 
tronage, ib.—political ends, 31— 
number of members, 32 — Muni- 
cipal Reform Association, and its 
insignificant support, 34—experience 
of New York and Paris, 35—inde- 
pendence and self-control of its insti- 

tutions, 37. 

Lords, the House of, and the Govern- 
ment,566—Lord Hartington’s speech, 
ib.—real questions of urgency com- 
pared with the Franchise Bill, 568 
—spirit and motives of the Conser- 
vatives, 570—evils of universal suf- 
frage in countries most like our 
own, 571—Disraeli’s opinion of the 
extension of the Franchise, 572— 
objections to piecemeal legislation, 
573 — Ministerial tactics, 574 — its 
right to refuse a separate Franchise 
Bill, 574, 575—danger to the agri- 
cultural interest of Franchise with- 
out Redistribution, 577—votes of 
censure, 579—danger of effacing, 581 
—legislation to be gradual, slow and 
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careful, 582—characteristic feature 
hereditary privilege, S84-—itproc- 
ereditary privi its prac- 
tical political ability, ie 
vatism of the Peers, 587—votes given 
in the Lower House relying on the 
certainty of failure, 589—the tyranny 
of minorities a result of party, ib.— 
prerogative of the Sovereign to dis- 
miss his Ministers, 590. 
Lord’s Cricket ground, origin of, 465— 
leased to the Marylebone Club for 
99 years, 478. 
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peculiarities of his style,505—sermon 
on Death, oni A sermons be- 
queathed to his nephew Joseph, 507 
—Bishop of Clermont, ib.—sermons 
of the ‘Petit caréme, ib.—conse- 
crates Dubois Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, 508—retires to Auv 509— 
vigilant oversight of his clergy, 510 
—leaves all his goods to the poor, 
ib.—described by Marmontel, 511— 
by de Bernis, 512—never preached 

rt he became Bishop, 1.—stern- 
ness in the pulpit, 515—character, 


Louis XIIL., character described, 399. 517. 

XIV. invades the Spanish Ne- | Mayor, the first, of London, 11. 
therlands, 441—progress checked by | Médicis, Marie de, her base and worth- 
the Triple Alliance, 443—secret ne- less character, 393—heartlessness on 

i the death of Maréchal d’Ancre, 394 


— with England and the 
ty of Dover, 444—secret treaty —hatred of Richelieu, 397—feigns 
reconciliation, ib.—reception of Mme. 


for the partitioning of Spain, 445— 
his three armies invade the states of de Combalet and Richelieu, 398. 
Mesoueros, Romanos, describes the 


Holland, 448—refuses to see the 
Republican Envoys, 450. literary meetings in the Café del 
Principe at Madrid, 56. 


M. Milton’s ‘Lycidas, 163—solemnity of 


the opening, 164—its calm resigna- 
Macaulay, Lord, on Peter the Great’s tion, 165—adaptation of the classics 
tastes and manners, 119—animosity 


to his friend’s career, 168—happy 
towards Croker, 547—article on memories of their friendship, 170— 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson, harmony of its construction, and 
ib. artistic finish, 171. 
Madrid, its sanitary improvements, | ‘ Monasteries of the Levant,’ by Mr. 
trade, theatres, &., 50. Curzon, 425. 
Maiguez, Isidoro, the Spanish actor, 47 | Monteagle, Lord, on Croker’s speech on 
—exile and death, 48. . the Catholic Question, 537. 
Mallet du Pan, correspondence with 
m.... Court a os _ ost 
nchester unicipali com 
with London, 27. -_ 


a Mr. A. §S., ‘ History of Greek 
Sculpture,” 188, 210—profuse illus- 
trations, 211. 

Mandate, theory of the, . N. 


329 
Marmontel describes Massillon, 511. 
Martineau, Miss Harriet, her male- 
volent article on Mr. Croker, 520. 
ae eben Club established ty Lend, New York Constitution, provisions of 


Massillon, 495—birth and early pro- | the, 331. 
mise, 498—enters the priesthood, 7b. O. 


—second director in the seminary of F . 
Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Matches, 
485-488. 


Nelson and Wellington, their sole 
meeting, 551-2. 
New Guinea, annexation of, 153 


Saint - loire, 499—a popular 
preacher, 7b.—exordium to the King, 
7b.—various anecdotes of his preach- P 
ing, 500— excluded from Court “ 
favour, 501— apparent enigma of | Parthenon, by James Fergusson, 191— 
his character, 7b.—relation to the mode of fightin by a clerestory, 
Jansenists, ib.—breaks with them, 198, 199—his model, 201—the build- 
502—his discourses carefully written ing in Kew Gardens for Miss North's 
and committed to memory, 503— drawings, 201 n. 
disadvantages of this method of | Peel, Sir Robert, urged by Croker to 
ee aan Be become leader of his party, 542— 
ouis +» tb—sermon on the takes office under Lord Liverpool, 
‘small number of the elect,’ 505— 543—his first and short-lived adminis- 
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4 
tration, 551—changeé of opinion on 
Protection, 554— severance from 
Croker, 556. 


Pericles, 1 between him and 
Ms. Gladstone, 339-341 


Peter the Great, 105—early records, 


108—various writers, 109—Gordon’s 
Diary, 110—barbarous customs, 111 
—music, 112—drinking, %b. 

ment of women, i.—method of 
selecting wives for the Tsars, 113— 
tortures, 114—morbid affection in his 
youth, 115 — remedy for his fits, 
116— proclaimed Tsar, ib. — early 
years, 117—marriage of his court- 
fool, ib.—capture of Azof, 118—he 
works in the dockyards of Holland 
and England, ib.—revolt of the 
Streltsi, 7b—defeat ‘at Narva, ib.— 
assumes the title of Emperor, 119— 
personal tastes and manners, ib.— 
visit to Berlin, 120—love of burlesque 
and buffoonery, ib.—naval victory at 
Hango, 121—reports to Menshikof 
the founding of a town, ib.—his 
journey to the south, 122—the 
‘Drunken Synod,’ ib.—the sham 
Pope, and love of practical jokes, 
123—habitual relations with women, 
124—Miss Hamilton, ib.—marriage, 


125—use of the cane, 126—severities, | 
ib. — vengeance on the revolted | 
Streltsi, 127—unity of purpose, 129 | 
—forces Russia into the politics of | 
Europe, 130—the ‘Testament of | 


Peter the Great,’ ib.—dealings with 
the National Church, 132—becomes 
the head of the Russian Church, 
ib.—unpopularity, 133—death, ib. 


Plane, the (Platanus orientalis and 


occidentalis), cultivation of, 419. 
Portreeves, the, of ancient London, 9. 
Pycroft, Mr., on the derivation of the 

word ‘ cricket,’ 460—addition of the 

third stump, 463. 


Q. 
Quintana, Manuel José de, his ‘Odes 
to Emancipated Spain,’ 45. 


R. 


Railroads, American, Romance and 
Reality of, 79—the ‘Wabash’ col- 
lapse, 80—secrecy of their manage- 
ment, 82—the Baltimore and Ohio, 
83, 93—Philadelphia and Reading, 
84—Mr. Gowen’s scheme for raising 
money, 85—the ‘Erie’ 86—James 
Fisk, ib.—Daniel Drew, ib.—bribes 
to members of the State Legislature, 











87, 88—Mr. Jewett appointed Re- 
ceiver, 89—enormous sums sunk, ib. 
—English investors, 90—the Atlantic 
and Great Western, or the New York, 
Pennsylvania, and —Ohio, #, — its 
gigantic liabilities, 91—fluctuations 


the main lines, 96—continuous de- 
cline in securities, 98—exportation 
of Indian wheat, 99—failure of the 
‘Californian Millionaire, 7b.—Mr. 
Ward’s explanation, 100—his life in 
jail, 101—the Rev. Mr. Talmage on 
expenditure in dress, 102. 


Redistribution and Representative 


Democracy, the real issue, 229— 
effect of the equalization of the 
Franchise, 230—total disfranchise- 
ment of fifty-three English boro 
231—the county electorate, ib.— 
po function of the House of 

rds, 232—Mr. Gladstone’s lan- 
guage, 234—piecemeal legislation, 
tb.—democracy the substitution of 
one ‘motive force for another, 235— 
the prolétaire of the Reign of Terror, 
236—landed, of the United States, 
Switzerland, &c., ib—checks and 
restraints of an English, 238—re- 
strictions of the legislative authority 
in America, 239—increased imperi- 
ousness of the House of Commons, 
240—omnipotence of Parliament, 241 
—divergence between principle and 
practice, ib.—changes doe to a small 
minority, 242—Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
defence, 243 — party organization, 
245 — proportional representation, 
246—anomalies of the present sys- 
tem, 248—various remedies sug- 
gested, 251—sub-division, 7b.—Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, 254—the ‘cumula- 
tive vote,’ 256—single vote, 258— 
working of the present system, 260 
—preponderance of party majority, 
263—redistribution the necessary 
accompaniment of the Franchise 
Bill, 264. 


Richelieu, France under, 384—his in- 


difference to finance, a 
policy, 388—Zintervention in the 
Thirty Years’ War, 389—pact with 
Gustavus Adolphus, 391 — siege 
of Rochelle, <b. ee to 
assassinate him, 393—elaborate sys- 
tem of spies, 395—the ‘ Journée des 
Dupes,’ 396. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, on our future 
relations with the Colonies, 140. 
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Rogers, B. B., admirable translations 

pe Aristophanes, 346 f.—on the in- 
congruity in the “Wasps,” 349— 

edition of the ‘* Peace,’ 350. 

Rose, the cultivation of, 412. See 

‘Qountry L % 

Russell, Lord John, his disregard for 

private feeling in the edition of 

*Moore’s Diaries,’ 519. 

ussia, aggressions in India, 268— 

occupation of Sarakhs, 269. 


8. 
School Board Elections, method of, 
256. 


Senators, the, and Representatives of 
America, 253. 

Shaw-Lefevre, Mr.,on Party Majority 
in Parliament, 243. 

Shelley's ‘ Adonais,’ 163—his pessim 
ism, 165—original handling, 174— 
prevailing sentiment, 180—weariness 
of life, 183 

Spanish Literature, Modern, 40— 
French influence on, 41—revival in 
1808, 42—union with the political 
vicissitudes of the time, ib.—exile 
and banishment of men of letters, 
43—War of Independence, 44—Jo- 
vellanos, 45—Manuel José de Quin- 
tana, ib.—Isidore Maiquez, 47—the 
Moderados and Exaltados, 49—cen- 
sorship removed, ib.—Lista’s educa- 
tional reforms, 50—the ‘ Terror’ of 
1824, 51—the theatre under the 
control of the Padre Carillo, 52—lite- 
rary outburst, 55—gatherings in the 
‘ Café del Principe,’ 56—return of the 
exiles, 57—Breton de los Herreros, 
ib.—Mariano José de Larra, 58-65— 
the poet Espronceda, 65-69—the 
* Romantics,’ 67__Zorrilla, 70—effects 
of change of policy, 71—Fernan 
Caballero, ib.—Antonio de Trueba, 
72—Catholic reaction, 73—revival 
of press persecutions, ib.—Ramon de 
Campoamor, 74—José de Selgas, 75 
—Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, ib.— 
Benito Perez Galdos, 76-—Juan Va- 
lera, 77—reality and force of the 
present revival, 78. 

Sparrows, their destructiveness, 419. 
—- Mr., ™ = Gladstone’s 
ptian olicy, 298 

seed ‘As revolt of the, 118—Peter the 
Great's fearful vengeance, 127 

Suez Canal, neutralization of the, 289. 
Swiss Federal and Cantonal Constitu- 
tions and the Referendum, 318. 
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T. 


Taille, the, destitution created by, 383 

Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ its opening 
165—compared to Dante, 166—want 
of connection and continuity, 171— 
change in manner and style, 172— 
spiritual and religious tone, 174— 
his perfect English, 175—desultori- 
ness of the reflections, 177—his later 
works, 178—‘Idylls of the King,’ 


179. 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, on Democracy 


in America, 305. 

Triple Alliance, the, 443. 

Turgenief, Jacob, court fool to Peter 
the Great, festivities on his marriage, 
117. 

Turkey, power and influence of in 
Egypt, 288. 


V. 


Voltaire’s Life of Peter the Great, 105 
—describes the thanksgiving in the 
Cathedral for Orlof’s victory, 106. 


Ww. 
—— Horace, his idea of a garden, 


Ward, Mr. F., explanations, 100— 
his prison life, 101. 

Wellington, Duke of, on the qualities 
required for the command of an army, 
526—the surrendering of Vincennes, 
538—his administration, 545—inter- 
view with Lord Nelson, 552—on 
Bonaparte’s character, 556—the 
Horse Guards, 557—convention of 
Cintra, 558—national characteristics, 
559—the Ford at Assaye, ib. 

West Indies and the Sugar Bounties, 
212—condition of the otha 213— 
gradual settlement of the labour 
question, 214, 223—alteration in the 
constituticnal position of the Colo- 
nies, 214—the four prosperous colo- 
nies, 215—Royal Commissioners, 217 
—legislature in Jamaica, 218—affair 
of the ‘Florence,’ 219—condition im- 
posed on the new Legislature, 220— 
mode of raising revenues in Barbados, 
221—industrial position of the Colo- 
nies, 222—the Encumbered Estates 
Court, ib.—absenteeism, 223—histori- 
cal associations, 224— increased traffic 
with theAmerican market, ib.—Cana- 
dian and United States’ tariffs, ib.— 
Pag facilities granted — to 

United States, 225—foreign re- 
lations of our West Indian Colonies, 
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226—French and Austrian beet- 
growing industries, ib.—a European 


Conference suggested, to put an end | 


to the Bounty system, 227. 


West Pacific Islands, annexation or pro- | 


tectorate of, 153. 
William I1., of Holland, plots secretly 


to subvert the Republic, 434—his | 


death, 435. 


ILL., of Holland, educated by | 
John de Witt, 446—escapes to Zea- | 


land, ib.—invested with the full 


authority of the ancient Stadtholder, | 


451—conduct in the Revolution, 456 
—ability and pe:severance, 457. 
Witt, John de, 431—birth and early 


years, 433—careful education, 434— | 
makes the grand tour, ib.—Advo- | 
cate of the Supreme Court at the | 


Hague, ib.—Pensionary of Dort, 435 
—Grand Pensionary of Holland, ib. 


—virtual ruler of the Dutch Re- | 


public, 436— makes peace with 


England, 437—and with the other 
Foreign Powers, 438—careful pre- 
parations for war with England, 439 
—the Peace of Breda, 440—views 
regarding the Spanish Netherlands, 
441—the Triple Alliance, 443— 
French aggression,445—superintends 
the education of the young Prince of 
Orange, 446—preparations for na- 
tional defence, 447—invasion of the 
three armies, 448—treats with Louis, 
449—pierces the dykes, 450—retires 
from office, 451—his brother exposed 
to torture, 452—plot to assassinate 
both, 453—their fearful end, 454— 
456. 


56. 
Wood, Mr. J. T., his discoveries of the 


Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 204. 
See Diana. 


Z. 
Zorrilla, his dirge at Larra’s funeral, 
70. 
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